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Preface 

Toto, I have the feeling we're not in Kansas 
anymore. 

Judy Garland as Dorothy, The Wizard of Oz 



I remember well my first day at a school as a teacher. I was not prepared for how something once 
so familiar to me was now so strange. After all, hadn't I spent 13 years with over 70 teachers dur- 
ing my own public schooling? But I now was looking at school through a different lens... I was 
making the transition from being a student to a teacher. It was the first step on a journey in 
which I am still a traveler. 

I have spent 19 years on this journey and consider myself somewhere near my halfway point. 
When I began my "trip down the yellow brick road," I was not as fortunate as you to have this 
manual to steady my gait. But like Dorothy and you, I had three trusty companions.. .the Scare- 
crow (brains), the Tinman (heart), and the Lion (courage). I would add a few lessons I've learned to 
the sage advice in this guide. 

We are so uncertain about what we know when we first start teaching. It seems as if everything 
we have learned just doesn't seem to fit in this strange new place. We must remember In our jour- 
ney from novice to expert teacher that we do possess specialized knowledge that we can use to 
make good decisions about our teaching. We don't ever lose this. The important thing is to "just 
do it." We'll get better. Remember, the first computer and airplane were really lousy compared to 
today's models. Our teaching improves as we reflect on and learn from our experience. Use this 
guide as a journal to record your thoughts on your beginning journey. 

You will need to choose your companions wisely. Some of your colleagues will approach their 
teaching with enthusiasm and creativity. Others will look at only the drudgery and uncertainty of 
the profession. You will do well to avoid the latter, as they will not encourage innovation on your 
part. A large part of beginning teaching draws upon your courage. You will need to take risks eve- 
ry day. You must remember that it is okay to fail; but, as author Tom Robbins urges, "fail with 
wit, grace, and style." 

During the start of your journey into teaching, your first faltering steps will be cushioned by the 
emotions that surround any human endeavor. You have to believe in the worth of every human 
being, including yourself. You must be sure of your commitment. If you are, you will know zest, 
joy, pride, tears, frustration, and fun ... all part of the exhilaration at the heart of teaching. 

I welcome you to this wonderful profession, and, by way of this preface, extend an outstretched 
hand to you to join me on the journey of teaching. I am but one of hundreds of teachers who are 
there to help you "ease on down the road." You can find us in your school, in local CEC chapters, 
in graduate classes, and in your community, As long as we are teachers, we will always be on 
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that long walk along the yellow brick road. At various times we will be seeking brains, courage, 
and heart. Like Dorothy, we will forget that we already have these gifts, and that we have each 
other. 

Using this book as your travel guide and diary, you will make notes about what you have learned, 
what you did, and what you have felt. Those notes will be there for you to share with next year's 
beginning teacher. For now, these are my notes to you . . . from the heart. 

Mary-Dean Barrtnger 
1 985 CEC Clarissa Hug Teacher of the Year 
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Getting Ready to Teach 

Aside from being gainfully employed for the first 
time in my chosen career, I remember the feeling 
of freedom and decision-making power I had in 
setting the directions for my own class. I was 
planning my own curriculum and program. I was 
in control and doing the things that I thought 
were best for my students. Best of all, being new, 
people expected me to make mistakes and no one 
questioned or condemned me for my inexperience 
or inadequacies as a teacher. 

Lloyd Nakamura 

i a 1 

You've done it! You've completed your initial professional studies, interviewed for several teaching 
positions, landed a job, and are preparing for your first day. Now what? 



BEFORE SCHOOL BEGINS 



1. Be confident. The administration has faith in you or they wouldn't have hired 
you. 

2. Remember your philosophy of education. What do you believe about exceptional 
children and youth and their rights to an appropriate education? About children 
and their ability to learn? About your strengths as a teacher and how children 
should be taught? By keeping the answers to these questions in mind, you will 
make decisions in the classroom with which you are comfortable. 

3. Get a school handbook and make sure you know the school's policies and regu- 
lations regarding disciplinary action, expectations for behavior, chewing gum, 
etc. You can bet the students will. 

4. Develop a rapport with the principal. Be sure you understand the support — 
moral, emotional, programmatic, and financial— you can expect from the admin- 
istration. 

5. Have an administrator suggest a fellow faculty member to "show you the ropes" 
to help you get oriented. 

6. Decide what kind of role model you want to be and remain consistent with that 
decision. 

7. Meet with your supervisors; help them get to know you. 

8. Try to meet all members of the staff, or if the school is a large one, as many as 
possible. 1 - 
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9. Get a school calendar for the year. 

10. Learn the philosophy of the school and how it meshes with your philosophy and 
style. 

11. Learn about the community that the school serves, particularly resources that 
might support programs you want to start in your classroom. 

12. Take a tour of the school. Where are the restrooms (on each floor)? The faculty 
lounge? Your mailbox? The cafeteria? Supplies stored? The copy machines? The 
procedures for checking out equipment? Where is the a.v. equipment stored? 

13. Get to know the secretary and custodian. She or he will be able to answer many 
of your questions. Also, the custodian may be able to help you with adapting 
equipment in your room and help you out in messy emergency clean-ups. 

14. Learn the policies of the state /province and district, regarding both students 
and teachers. 

15. Get to know your teacher aide (if you have one) and discuss how you can best 
work together. 



ORGANIZE YOUR CLASSROOM 



1. Make your room attractive. 

2. Arrange the furniture and check for needed repairs. 

3. Set up learning centers and put up bulletin boards. 

4. Find the outlets in your room. 

5. Leave space between the seats in the classroom. 

6. Make a seating chart and plan to have disruptive students sit near you. 

7. Ensure that all classroom areas are free of distractions — store items in closets if 
possible, 

8. Keep working areas free of materials not being used. 

9. Check contents of cupboards, shelves* etc., so you know what you have and 
where materials are stored. 

10. Do an inventory of materials and keep it updated. 

1 1 . Place carpeting in the classroom, if possible, to reduce noise. 

12. Check to be sure all equipment is in good condition. 

13. Check room temperature; cold is better, than warm to control behavior. 

14. Organize your materials and personal teaching supplies. 

You have now talked with the administration, met your colleagues, and organized your room. But. 
before the students arrive, you need to take care of one more veiy important item — planning, 
Planning won't prevent poor teaching, but, good teaching will only occur as a result of good plan- 
ning. 



PLANNING AND RECORD KEEPING STRATEGIES 



1. Order Materials. Following is a list of suggested materials. This list is not intend- 
ed to include everything you might need for the first few weeks; it is Just the 
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beginning. Check with the school secretary for procedures regarding the order- 
ing of supplies.. 



It is also important to order a few items that can be used as rewards, such as cereal, cookies, rai- 
sins, candy, movies, small prizes, etc. Visit other classes and find out what students are interest 
ed in earning. 



• Complete a P.O. (purchase order) for local stores and/or a supply company 
requisition form. Ask your school secretary to explain this procedure to you. 

• If appropriate, be sure to include your school's tax-exempt number on all or- 



• Keep a record of what you have ordered and how much you have spent. Give a 
copy to the school secretary. 

2. Plan your first day— and make it creative. Students have probably already been 
asked to write a paper about "What I did during the summer; For something dif- 
ferent, read Judith Viorst's poem, "If I Were in Charge of the World." Ask your 
students to write what they would do if they were in charge of the school year. 
This may also give you some ideas about what their interests are and how you 
might be able to incorporate them into lessons and activities. 

3. Plan for the first week— include photocopying materials. Don't forget to plan not 
only the academic lessons, but also group assignments, social skills activities, 
and "reward" activities. If possible, consider taking numerous slides of the stu- 
dents during this time. After they are developed, have a slide show accompanied 
by an appropriate song such as, "Getting to Know You," from "The King and I"; 
"Ya Got the Right Stuff," by the New Kids on the Block; or some other popular 
tune. 



Magic markers 
Writing paper 
Duplicating paper 
Ditto masters 
Erasers 

Chalk (whit * and assorted colors) 

Construction paper 

Crayons 

Scotch tape 

Masking tape 

Scissors 

Glue 

Stapler 

Staples 

Pencils 



Pens 

Index cards 

Rulers 

Folders 

Correction fluid 
File folders 
Tape recorder 
Headphones 
Poster board 
Paper clips 
Cassette tapes 
Fun stickers 
Cards 

Plastic cups 
Napkins 



ders. 



Be flexible. Lesson plans are not written in stone — 
you can burn out real quick if you get upset over 
crossed out rewritten, or erased plans. 



Lynette Flight 
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4. Do long-range planning for the semester and year— What do you hope your stu- 
dents will accomplish this year as a group? 

5. Review student flies— keep the following information in a ,case manager's note- 
book, index card file, or listed on the sample Student Summary Form shown in 
Figure 1-1. Be sure that you manage student information consistent with dis- 
trict policies. For each student you should have a record of his or her: 

• Assessment information, tests that need to be updated 

• Grade level, past academic achievement 

• IEP Goals 

• Medical problems — allergies, seizures, medications, etc. 

• Behavioral expectations/academic expectations 

• Phone numbers — parents, guardians, emergency 

• Address(es) 

• Any other contacts, such as social workers, counselors, physicians, and/or 
psychiatrists that you might need to reach during the year 

• IEP review date 

• Student's schedule 

Talk to students' former teachers for suggestions on effective strategies, meth- 
ods, etc. 

6. Begin thinking of strategies for integrating students into regular classes. 

7. Plan your daily schedule — to record the times allotted for music, art, P.E., 
speech, lunch, and any other special programs. Complete your schedule by com- 
bining the school needs and the needs of your students. This is a very difficult 
job, but it feels so good when you've finished it. Be sure to get your principal's 
approval before finalizing it; the principal may know something you don't. Be- 
sides, it's proper to show him or her first. When your schedule has been ap- 
proved, post it in your room, memorize it, and give a copy to your principal and 
the school secretary. If you're a resource room teacher, give each of your regular 
classroom teachers a copy of your schedule, too. 



One of my fondest memories of my first year of teach- 
ing was finally getting to do what I wanted in MY 
classroom* Through all my experiences* I had gath- 
ered positive ideas that I wanted to use with my own 
ideas. It had all come together. 

Sue Fox 



8. Prepare any informal reading inventory or other tests you want to give the first 
week. 

9. Plan how you will ascertain the skill levels of your students by using diagnostic 
tests, teacher observation, and student records. Choose several easy-to- 
administer tests to use during the first week of school. Ask your new colleagues 
for suggestions. 

10. Gather supplies and materials. Usually to meet the needs of this item you must 
beg, borrow, and steal. Most teachers are born scavengers — this is the time to 
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Figure 1-1 

STUDENT SUMMARY FORM 

Name Phone number 

Address Grade level 

I. Reading level and text: 
Units to be covered: 



Skills introduced: 
Vocabulary words: 



II. Math level Chapter 

Skills introduced: 

Review: 



III. Spelling and/or writing: 



IV. Behavior: 



V. Available test scores: 



VI. Comments: 



VII: Medical notes: 



VIII. Other contacts: 
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put your instincts to the test. Start with the obvious — other teachers and school 
or county warehouses. Then, you can continue the search in your own school 
closets, basements, and don't forget to look behind the stage and the locker 
rooms . . . famous places for hiding old books. If you are told that there are not 
materials available, work with your special education coordinator to find re- 
sources. Once you've located all of your materials, arrange them according to 
skill level and subject so that you can easily locate the materials when you need 
them. You may have to buy some of your own materials and/or spend time mak- 
ing materials for your classroom. 

1 1 . Think about your system of behavior management and discipline procedures. 
Post rules and routines regarding behavior management system, schedules, 
class procedures (e.g., approaching your desk) and rules. The key is to keep the 
rules simple and review them often! 

12. Find out the school's grading system and decide how you will grade, 

13. Learn the bus system and the schedule for your students' buses. 

14. Make name tags for students (if you are teaching young students). 

1 5. Decide how you will keep track of the students' daily progress. Prepare a form 
that you are comfortable with to keep daily (hourly) records of your students' ac- 
complishments and problems. These are especially important for teachers work- 
ing with students who are emotionally handicapped or behaviorally disordered. 
Hint— keep these in a spiral notebook for easy access at all times. 

16. Decide which "jobs* the students can help you with. 

17. Decide what information about your students you want to keep in your class- 
room: 

• Birthdays 

• Parent(s) home and business numbers and addresses 

• Medical information 

• Family information 

• Test scores 

Now, you're ready for your preplanning checklist. 



_ 1. I ordered my classroom materials. 

_ 2. I filed a copy of the materials I ordered in my records. 

3. I reviewed my students' records and recorded all necessary data. 

4. I have talked with my students' former teachers to gather informed data. 

5. I completed my classroom schedule. 

_ 6. I posted my schedule in my classroom. 

7. I gave a copy of my schedule to my principal. 

8. I am prepared to give assessment tests to my students. 



9. 



I have located and organized my classroom materials. 
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10. I have prepared my lesson plans. 

11. I have prepared my behavior management system. 

12. I have posted my behavior management system In my classroom. 

13. I have prepared my anecdotal record system. 

14. I have arranged my classroom setting and environment. 

15. I'm ready!!! 



One of my fondest memories of my first year of teach- 
ing was seeing and experiencing each students suc- 
cesses during the year! It was a great feeling knowing 
that I had created a successful learning environment. 

KerriNeu 
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Tips for the Classroom 

Teaching goes beyond academics. Understanding 
and addressing the whole child is an essential of 
good teaching. 

Barbara Danqff 
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SURVIVING THE FIRST DAY 
Be Prepared . . . and Then Some 

The best rule of thumb for successful teaching is to be overly prepared for every lesson, activity, 
or exercise involving your students. This is especially true the first time you Introduce a new top- 
ic, idea, or strategy in your classroom. It is better to have more information than you need, more 
materials than you need, and more activities than you need, than it is to have an hour left in the 
day with no plans. Usually, classroom problems occur during nonstructured times. These types 
of problems can be avoided with careful planning and some extra thought. 

What to Prepare . . . and Then Some 

Following is a list of topics that you should discuss with your students the first day they enter 
your classroom. A brief explanation follows each topic. Handouts related to each topic should be 
copied and given to each student as an orientation packet. 

Getting to Know Each Other. Introduce yourself and have your students intro- 
duce themselves. Each of your students will be as curious about you as you are 
about them, /or some students, an easy way to break the ice is to complete an 
interest inventory with your students. Figures 2-1 and 2-2 are sample interest 
inventories. These can be completed by each student and then discussed as a 
group, or the names of the students can be deleted and they can try to guess 
which inventory matches which classmate. (Be sure to leave your birthday/age 
off the inventory or you will give it awayl) Also, be sure to have enough copies of 
the interest inventory ahead of time. For students with more severe disabilities, 
you will need to learn about their interests from spending time with them, their 
families, and their former teachers. 

A Place for IDverythlng and Everything in Its Place. Another important rule for 
teachers is to be organized. Your students will be more comfortable if they know 
exactly what your expectations are. If you want coats on this shelf, books on this 
table, and work to be graded in that basket, labels are a helpful idea. Use index 
cards (preferably different colors) to label these areas in your classroom. If possi- 
ble, laminate the labels so they will last longer. Give your students a tour of your 
classroom so that they can identify each area of the classroom with its function. 
This will enable them to be as organized as you are and more comfortable in the 
classroom. 
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Figure 2~l 

INTEREST INVENTORY 

Name 

Date 

L I like to do these things in school: 

2. I think this is what I do best in school: 

3. This is what I liked best about my last class (or school): 

4. I like to do these things at home: 

5. I like these games best: 

6. I like stories about: 

7. My favorite person is: Because: 

8. I have the most fun when I: 

9. Have you ever earned money? How? 

10. Who would you like to work with in this class? 

1 1 . Write the name of a good friend in this class. 

12. If you could have a wish, what would it be? 
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Figure 2-2 

INTEREST INVENTORY FOR INTERMEDIATE AND UPPER GRADES 

Name 



Birthdate 

Age 

Grade 



School 

Sex 

Date 



1. When you have an hour or two to spend as you please, what do you like to do? 

2. What do you usually do after school, in the evenings, or on weekends? 

3. What games do you like to play the best? 

4. Do you make things? What things have you made? 

5. What tools do you have at home? 

6. Do you have pets? What kind? 

7. Do you collect things? What? 

8. Do you take lessons such as music and dancing? What kind? 

9. Do you have hobbies? What kind? 

10. Suppose you could have one wish that might come true. What would it be? 

20 



1 1. Are there some things you are afraid of? What are they? 



12. How much time do you spend looking at TV? 



13. What is your favorite TV program? 



14, How much time do you spend listening to the radio? 



15. What is your favorite radio program? 



16. How often do you go to the movies? What movie did you like the best? 



17. What is the best book you have ever read? Name other books you have liked. 



18. Name some books of your own that you have at home. 



19. Do you like to have someone read to you? 



20. Do you go to the public library? 



21, What magazines do you read? What comic books? 



22. Do you read a newspaper? What parts? 



23. What kinds of books do you like best? (For example, books about animals, pi- 
lots, stars and planets, etc.) 



24. What kind of work do you want to do when you finish school? 



25. Have you read books or stories about the kind of work you want to do? 
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Schedule. The classroom/ school schedule should be given to each student as a 
handout in their orientation packet. Include times for breaks, lunch, each class- 
room time (subject), activities time, clean-up time, group time, and other impor- 
tant activities of the school day. This schedule should also be posted in the 
classroom and sent home to parents. 



My first day, the first hour of school, my class and I 
were discussing rules for the room. One of my stu- 
dents stood up and stated that he doesn't listen to 
his parents so why should he listen to any of our 
rules? 1 was stumped for a moment. Then I let him 
come up to the front of the room and be in charge of 
the discussion and come up with some rules. 

Lynette Flight 



Behavior Management, Classroom Rules, Rewards, Consequences, and Proce- 
dures. The class rules you designed during preplanning should be discussed 
with the students at this time. If you prefer, determine classroom rules as a 
group. Review the rules and discuss your expectations with your class. These 
rules should be posted in your classroom as part of your behavior management 
system. See Figures 2-3 through 2-6 for sample rules. Try to have as few rules 
as possible — they will be easier to remember. 

Remember— you will need to review these rules again and again. Do not 
hesitate to review them every day or at the very least every Monday. When 
your instructors said "be tough in the beginning" they were right! Don't 
make exceptions to your classroom procedures. 

Classroom procedures should also be discussed at this time and reviewed as 
needed. A few examples of procedures are: 

1. How to enter and exit the classroom. 

2. How to ask for assistance. 

3. How to turn in completed work. 

4. How to earn extra points. 

5. How to get a drink of water, request to use the restroom, sharpen pencil, 
earn free time, rewards, etc. 

6. What happens if a rule is broken. 



One situation 1 encountered for which I didn f tfeel ad- 
equately prepared was how to handle discipline prob- 
lems with students who were emotionally or behavior 
disordered and other lower functioning individuals. I 
handled the situation by observing other classes, 
reading Journal articles, etc. 1 then devised my own 
discipline procedures for each Individual studsnt. In- 
dividualization was the key— no two students can be 
handled alike. 

Melissa Moore 

OQ 
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Assignments. During preplanning you prepared several easy-to-administer diag- 
nostic tests that were either commercial or teacher-made. These tests may be 
administered during your first day or sometime during the first week of class. 
However, the sooner you administer these tests, the sooner you can match each 
student to the appropriate academic textbooks. This type of immediate structure 
is helpful in establishing a smooth running classroom. Testing also breaks up 
the "too many rules In one day* syndrome, and it gives you a chance to observe 
your new students at work on a task. (Of course, you have your anecdotal 
records ready for notes because you prepared them during preplanning.) If time 
allows, prepare an easy quiz. It will give the students a chance to earn a good 
"first* grade. 

Social Skills /Affective Learnt <g. Obviously, if youVe been explaining i tiles and 
procedures all day, youVe conducted social skills and affective training the en- 
tire day. Surprised? Here are a few ideas to start you off for your first week of 
group activities. Normally, it is nfct necessary to begin group activities of this 
type the first week, but there are always exceptions. It % s up to you and your su- 
pervisor to work out when you should begin social skills and affective work with 
your students. 

Ideas for Group Activities 

1. Self-evaluation of behavior — Students can complete Figure 2-7 before or 
during group and discuss their answers. They can also pinpoint personal 
goals related to the classroom, and display these goals in the room. 

2. What is confidentiality? Why is it important? 

3. Review points earned and problem areas for the day; discuss positive 
growth and areas to improve. 

4. Discuss special education — what it is, why each student is in your class, 
and what their goals are. 

5. Weekly wrap-up — How did they do? 

Going Home or We Made It Through the First Day! This is the time for you to con- 
gratulate your students (and yourself) upon completing the first day of school. 
Distribute any homework assignments, introductoiy letters to parents, emergen- 
cy cards, point cards, permission slips, coats, hats, etc. Be sure to help students 
find the right bus and/or their parents. 

P.S. This is not Gone With the Wind. If you want tomorrow to be as positive as 
today, you better think about it now— not tomorrow. So wave good-bye to your 
students and get back in the classroom and start planning for tomorrow. Review 
what went right and what went wrong and plan accordingly. (Don't be shy — seek 
out veteran teachers for helpful suggestions.) 



Do not try to befriend* with students at first. Estab- 
lishing myse{f as an authority figure gained my stu- 
dents 9 friendship. 

Sue Fox 
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Figure 2-3 

SUGGESTED CRITERA FOR EDUCATIONAL POINTS 
10-Point Base 

1 point Follows all directions 

2 points Prepares for class by arriving on time with progress card 

3 points Is appropriate with language, behavior, and dress* 
1 point Keeps hands, feet and objects to oneself 

3 points Completes assigned tasks with a grade of C (75%) or better 



Rewards 



1 point Completes assigned tasks with a grade of A (94%) 
1 point Completes extra credit assignments with a grade of C (75%) or better 
If the base of 10 points has been earned, can leave class 5 minutes early or can 
have 10 minutes of constructive quiet time in the classroom 



Consequences 



Failure to follow directions; 

1st time = verbal warning 
2nd time = 1st check 

3rd time = 2nd check, 2 checks = loss of 1 point 

Loss of 3 points results In dismissal by teacher request 

Dismissal by teacher request = -8 points 
Dismissal with assistance = -10 points 
Refusal to attend class = -10 points 



I have read, understand, and agree to follow the educational point system. 



Student Signature Date 



Teacher Signature Date 



•Accepted criteria/standards for language, behavior, and dress should be described to the students and 
posted in the classroom. 
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Figure 2-4 

SUGGESTED GUIDELINES FOR GROUP SOCIAL SKILLS /AFFECTIVE LEARNING ACTIVITIES 

1 . While the activity is going on, I will not talk without permission.* 

2. I will raise my hand if I have something to say or want to ask a question.* 

3. I will try to be polite during group. 

4. I will try not to disturb others during group. 

5. I will not leave group without permission. 

6. I will not make noise while rewards are distributed. 



Student Signature 



• Guidelines #1 and #2 should only be necessary in the initial stages of group activities and may be eliminat- 
ed as the group progresses. 

Figure 2-5 

SUGGESTED GUIDELINES FOR USE IN DEVELOPING LUNCHROOM RULES 

• We talk in quiet voices. 

• We talk to the people at our table. 

• We keep our mouth closed when food is in it. 

• We eat our food. ..we do not trade food. 

• We use our silverware, straws, and milk cartons as they should be used... we 
don't play with them. 

• We stay in our seats except for an emergency. 

• We keep our feet off of others and sit In our chairs. 

• We cl^an up after ourselves. 

• We sit down outside while waiting for our class. 

• We never run in the lunchroom. 
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Figure 2-6 

SUGGESTED CLASSROOM RULES FOR ELEMENTARY SCHOOL STUDENTS 

1 . Please do not disturb others. 

2. Please follow all teacher directions. 

3. Please keep your hands and feet to yourself. 

4. Please stay in your seat (or area). 



Figure 2-7 

SELF-EVALUATION OF BEHAVIOR 

Name 

Date 

MY SCHOOL BEHAVIOR: 





Always 


Sometimes 


Never 


1 . Do I get to class on time? 


1 


2 


3 


2. Do I bring necessary materials 
to class? 




2 , 


3 


3. Am I a good listener? 




2 


3 


4. Am I quiet and orderly in 
the lunch line? 




2 


3 


5. Do I use good lunctuoom manners? 




2 


3 


6. Am I quiet when changing classes? 




2 


3 


7. Do I help keep the school 
clean and neat? 




2 


3 


8. Do I follow directions? 




2 


3 


9. Do I talk at appropriate times? 




2 


3 


10. Am I polite to others? 




2 


3 



I need to work on these things: 
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GENERAL TIPS TO KEEP IN BOND 



1. Try to spend some time with each student one-on-one in the first few weeks to 
get to know them as individuals. 

2. Don't start a new lesson on Friday— most likely, the students will not remember 
it on Monday. 

3. Move around the room — don't sit at your desk for extended periods of time. 

4. Don't be afraid to ask for help — you aren't expected to know everything. There 
are plenty of resource people around (i.e., other teachers, both special education 
and regular education, counselors, therapists, librarians) who will be happy to 
help. Use them. 

5. Bring your sense of humor to your teaching — it is one of your best tools. 

6. Bring a favorite snack (your reward). 

7. Confront behavioral problems immediately. 

8. Do not discuss your students in the teacher's lounge; always be positive about 
your special children. 

9. Keep a positive attitude around students and adults. 

10. Don't take your school home and don t take your home to school. 

1 1. Write a letter about your first day to a favorite professor, your mom, or a CEC 
pal. 

12. Do not expect to be told you did a great job. 

13. Make friends with the cafeteria workers, custodians, and secretaries — they are 
important friends to have. 

14. It's far more important to be fair and firm than it is to be liked. And, if you do 
the former, the latter will follow. 

15. Stay organized — it helps more than you will realize. 

16. When possible, observe other teachers and their rooms. 

17. Establish routines for yourself and for the students. 

18. Keep records up-to-date. 

19. Learn which materials are effective for use with which students and also which 
skills the materials strengthen. 

20. Avoid "syndromes": The Messiah syndrome — "I will save you" (it lasts until the 
holidays); the "I am incompetent" syndrome (it lasts until spring break); followed 
by the These kids are hopeless" syndrome. Remain positive and expect to have 
some bad days. 

21. Celebrate learning! 



An important lesson I learned was to establish control 
of my students and let them know what I expected. 
Set high expectations and your students will succeed. 

Kerri Neu 
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WHAT TO PREPARE FOR A SUBSTITUTE TEACHER 

You wake up one morning and realize, "Uh-oht I am too sick to go to school today. But, a substi- 
tute won't know about Bill's special reading assignment, or Jessica's individual work. I guess I'll 
have to go to school." 

Just as you need to be prepared for your students, you also need to be prepared for a substitute 
teacher. Take time to prepare a "substitute teacher" folder, so that when you are too sick to go to 
school, everything will be in place for a substitute. 

Keep the substitute teacher's file on your desk and place items in it that would introduce the sub- 
stitute to your students, your classroom, your routine, your behavior management system, etc. 

Items to Include in a Substitute Teacher's File 

1. Your schedule. 

2. If the school is large, a map of the school. 

3. A teacher to contact in case of questions, emergencies, etc. 

4. Procedures for ftre drills, storm warnings, etc. 

5. Schedules for teacher aides. 

6. A list of your students, including their schedules with you, any special consider- 
ations, behaviors, medical problems, and, finally, who is reliable. 

7. An overview of classroom procedures, rules, record keeping, etc. 

8. Location of materials and rewards. 

9. Directions for use of free time. 

10. Special teaching procedures or activities. 

1 1 . Tips for helping the substitute work with your students— any strategies you've 
found effective that may come in handy. 

12. A feedback form for the substitute to complete containing information about stu- 
dent attendance, behavior, work that was completed, other comments, etc. 

Review the folder occasionally to make sure its contents and comments are accurate. Your sched- 
ule and/or your tips about the students may change during the year. 

A Pinal First Day Checklist 

L I have made copies of the schedule for my students. 

2. I have made copies of the interest inventory that I want to use. 

3. I have labeled the necessary areas in my classroom. 

4. I have made copies of my behavior management system for my students (class 

rules, rewards, consequences, and procedures). 

5. My assignments for the day are copied and organized. 

6. My topic for group social skills is decided and my handouts (if any) are copied. 

7. 1 know exactly what I'm going to say and do my first day with my students. 

8. I will reward my students (and myself). 

9. 1 will plan for tomorrow today. 

10. I'm ready! (Good luck!) 
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Positive Reinforcers 



Take roll 
Leader In line 

Free time in the media center 

Trip to an ice cream parlor 

Can blow a bubble in class 

Pounding on the desk for 30 seconds 
with hand 

Make funny faces at the teacher 

Visit the library 

Write on the board 

Ten seconds of applause 

Message to a friend 

Fifteen minutes to sit quietly 

under a tree 
Chew gum at lunch 
Music in the classroom 
Howling for 30 seconds 
Lunch outside 
Teacher carries books 
Free popcorn and old movies 
Boo for 10 seconds 
Tell a fairy tale 

Tell funny incident in his or her life 
Class pantomimes 
Listen to a Bill Cosby record 
Do a one-person TV commercial 
Make up a funny song 
Sing a funny song 
Class tries to make student laugh 
in 10 seconds 



Pretend you are a one-person band 
No homework 

Paper ball thrown at garbage can 

Close windows in the afternoon 

Read a comic book or newspaper 

Teacher buys/serves the student's 
lunch 

Popping balloons in class 
Free period of creative activity 
Tell a Joke 

Free period to play records 
Phone call of approval to home 
Teacher shakes everyone's 

hands enthusiastically 
Pass to visit a fast food restaurant 
Award an Tm Special" certificate 
Candy 

Make and throw a paper airplane 
Individual game 
Arm-wrestle the teacher 
Three minutes early to lunch 
Coin football or hockey 
Teacher buys a coke for student 
Clothes swap 

Teacher eats with students 
Ghost stories with no lights on 
Tap dance 
Wear a paper bag 
Write on the board 
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Rapport 



One of the most important lessons I learned 
during my first year of teaching is the importance 
of teamwork and cooperation. Working together 
with your colleagues is important, especially for 
special education teachers. Education is a 
collaborative effort and no matter how good a 
teacher you are, you can't be effective without 
help. Sometimes working with veteran teachers 
can be frustrating (especially if they don't have 
any special education training). There were many 
times when I had to 'bite my tongue 9 and 
compromise because I realized that somewhere 
down the line, I would need the cooperation of 
that other teacher. 



1 . Make it your business to get along with your co-workers. 

2. Let introductions move along naturally; be personable. 

3. Talk about positives and avoid negatives. 

• Don't spend time criticizing. 

• Accept different opinions and suggestions. 

4. Ask co-workers for advice/ suggestions; it helps you out and makes them feel 
helpful. 

5. Offer to help others. 

6. Be a part of school activities (i.e., faculty luncheons, chaperoning, informal par- 
ties, staff committees, etc.). 

7. Don't try to meet everyone at once. 

8. For more tips, be sure to read Chapter 4, "Interfacing with Regular Educators." 



Breaking the Ice and Getting to Know Your Co-workers 

Here are a few tips that may make this easier: 



• Don't alienate your new colleagues by criticizing the way daily routines are han- 



LLoyd Nakamura 




WORKING WITH CO-WORKERS 



died. 
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• Don't constantly say, "At the school where I used to work (or student taught) we 
did it this way...." (There is nothing more annoying than someone who comes to 
a new place and tries to change everything overnight, or who thinks that the 
place he or she used to work had the best way of doing something.) 

• Do ask a few teachers (separately) to help you solve a problem. (Everyone loves 
to be asked for advice.) 

• Do try to cultivate one friendship at a time, rather than taking on the whole 
crowd at once. 

• Don't give up. After you get to know them, and they get to know you, you'll prob- 
ably wonder why you felt so Intimidated or frustrated. 

• Have patience — you are the new one, not them. 

• Prioritize the most important goals of your program and choose your issue care- 
fully before you try to fight an established policy or a fellow teacher, parent, or 
administrator. 

• Remember, you are still learning. 



WORKING WITH THE ADMINISTRATION 

Eveiyday dealings with the administration are important to you. Here are a few tips you can use 
to make the right impression. 

1. Ask questions — be sure you know what is expected of you as a teacher with re- 
gard to responsibilities, duties, and extracurricular positions or activities. 

2. Ask your administrator to suggest a specific person to help you. 

3. Pay attention and learn overall organizational activities. Also attend meetings 
(i.e., faculty, school board, PTA). 

4. Never gossip or become involved in small talk concerning your administration. 

5. Be open to constructive criticism, advice, and suggestions. 

6. Be cooperative and respect opinions. 

7. Ask about all policies and know proper procedures with regard to dealing with 
students and parents. Find out how to record parent conferences. 

8. Let the administration be aware of special situations with students and parents. 

9. Be prompt and efficient. 

10. Deal with discipline problems as much as possible on your own. If you use the 
principal as little as possible, it gives both the principal and you more confidence 
in your abilities. 

1 1 . Realize that your administrator believes that you are qualified for the Job — be 
confident! 

12. Be optimistic, show your respect, be cooperative and flexible, and your Job will 
be much more enjoyable. 

13. Be sure you understand the district's teacher evaluation program. 



WORKING WITH PARENTS 

1 . Always be professional! 3 1 
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2. Strive for clear, consistent communication: 

• Be honest and sensitive. 

• Be precise. 

• Let problems be known and, when appropriate, organize a conference to dis- 
cuss the problem. Keep summaries of conferences on file. 

• Stress the positives, 

• Work together. 

• When appropriate, ask suggestions of the parents. They know their child best. 

• Don't use special education jargon; talk in terms they can easily understand. 



Keep in close contact with parents. Notes, phone 
calls, visits are great. Invite them to visit. Kill them 
with kindness— even the reluctant or uncooperative 
parents cannot resist a smile and a positive attitude. 

Wendy Haight 



3. Conduct effective parent conferences.* Parent conferences provide an opportuni- 
ty for parents and teachers to share information and ideas with the goal of im- 
proving the student's learning experience. Use the following list of tips and tech- 
niques to help improve the quality of your meetings with parents. (Refer to 
Figure 3-1 for a list of words and phrases that can be used when communicat- 
ing with parents,) 

• Schedule parent conferences carefully. Do not schedule too many conferences 
in one day, especially with parents of students who are not doing well. 

• Make sure your parent-conference schedule is convenient for working par- 
ents. 

• Put a few chairs in the hall so parents can be comfortable while they wait for 
their conference. 

• Post your daily conference schedule on the door. Stay on schedule. If a parent 
arrives late and it will throw off your schedule, reschedule the conference. If 
you want to schedule a break for yourself, write it on the schedule as a "meet- 
ing" and go relax during that break. 

• Conduct conferences at a table instead of from behind your desk. (This will be 
more informal and, therefore, less threatening to parents.) Provide note paper 
and pens so parents can write down information. Keep note paper handy for 
writing down information you want to remember, too. 



When identifying students with learning disabilities, 
I found it very difficult to tell parents that their child 
is disabled. To deal with this situation, I talked the 
issue over with my principal and read some research. 
I then made a packet and book list Jbr parents to 
help explain learning disabilities. I also provided par- 
ent workshops that address their concerns. 

Barbara Danqff 



* Note. From Managing Your Classroom (pp. 28-33) by B. Gruber. 1983, Torrance, CA: Frank Schaffer Publi- 
cations, Inc. Adapted by permission, ^ p 
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Figure 3-1 

COMMUNICATE CLEARLY WITH PARENTS ON REPORT CARDS AND CONFERENCE FORMS 

Make a list of words and phrases to use on parent conference forms, report cards, and notes to 
parents. Add your own ideas to the following list of suggested comments. 

Positive Comments: 



off to a good start 
high level of self-esteem 
wants to do well 
willing to work hard 
responds well to praise and/or 

constructive criticism 
accepts responsibility 
self-motivated 
is a leader 
at top of group 
having a good year 
enthusiastic 
all-around good student 
creative 

working at grade level 
mature 



confident 

eager to please 

grasps new concepts quickly 

has many friends 

doing well in all academic 

subjects 
sets high standards 
self-starter 
helpful to others 
at top of class 
takes pride in work 
high interest level 
cooperative 

especially talented in. . . 
pleased with progress 
enthusiastic about learning 



Not-So-Positive Comments: 



inattentive 


• 


overactive 


fine motor difficulties 


• 


gross motor difficulties 


slow completing work 


• 


does not complete work 


hard-to-discipline 


• 


short attention span 


has difficulty verbalizing 


• 


has difficulty concentrating 


unpredictable 


• 


defiant 


impatient 


• 


overly sensitive 


has difficulty following oral 


• 


has difficulty following written 


directions 




directions 


has difficulty with (subject) 


• 


tends to daydream 


has difficulty organizing and 


• 


has difficulty concentrating 


planning work 




on schoolwork 


unable to work with others 


• 


teases other children 


easily frustrated 


• 


has difficulty keeping up with group 


disturbs others 


• 


has difficulty working independently 


demands too much attention 


• 


easily distracted by others 


talking interferes with work 


• 


unable to maintain friendship(s) 


seems unsure of self 


• 


resorts to show-off behavior 


depends on rote learning 


• 


poor work habits hinder progress 


displays lack of interest 


• 


displays lack of motivation 


dependent behavior 


• 


easily influenced by peers 


has not developed 






problem- solving skills 
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• Stay on the subject; If the parent digresses, it is your responsibility to get the 
conference back on track* 

• If a conference does not go smoothly, schedule another meeting with the par- 
ents. You may want to ask the principal to attend this second conference. 

• Keep a record of what you discuss with the parents. 

• Student records are available to parents as legislated in the Family Rights and 
Privacy Act of 1974. If parents want to see school records or add information 
to records, refer them to your administrator. Know your district's policy. 

• Write a list of things parents can do to help their children at home. Duplicate 
your list and give it to parents during the conference. Be careful, though, with 
what you suggest parents work on at home with their children. Try to suggest 
activities that complement their schedules rather than require parents to reor- 
ganize to make time for complex programs. 

• Keep parents informed throughout the school year. When parents know what 
is happening at school, conferences can be more productive. Well-informed 
parents tend to feel more positive about the school, too. 

• Be cautious about suggesting specific tutors, learning clinics, family counsel- 
ing centers, special diets or medications, or other professional services. In- 
stead, you might ask the parent "have you considered seeking outside help for 
the child such as . . .?" Recommendation of a specific outside service could 
make the school district responsible, especially if that service proves to be un- 
satisfactory. Be sure you know district policies and procedures in this regard. 

• Keep a record of the conferences you have with parents. Also, write down any 
phone calls or incidental, at-the-door conferences. 

• Keep an anecdotal record for your students. This record will come in handy 
during parent meetings, when writing special requests, and when explaining 
problems to a school nurse, counselor, or administrator. 

• Don't compare one child to another, 

• Tty to see things from the parents* point of view. 

• Be sure parents know that you care and that you have a sincere interest in 
their child's personal and educational growth. 

• End the conference on a positive note. 

4. Follow-up on conferences, Put into action the treatment necessary to remediate 
the problem. Ask parents to keep the communication lines open and stay in con- 
tact. 

5. Maintain communication with parents and keep records of all communication. 
Make use of letters, phone calls, special notices, and conferences as needed. 



An important lesson 1 learned during my first year of 
teaching was that change takes time, not just in stu- 
dents but also in school policies and attitudes. Car- 
ing about the students is what is most important. 

BobHitt 



Parents are the most important influence a child can have. Each home is unique; each child is 
unique. There are no absolute answers, but there are some things that you can do to make life 
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easier. If asked, share suggestions with the parent for working with the child. Some examples of 
hints for parents are: 

1. Be understanding of your child. 

2. Praise your child daily for the little things he does well. 

3. Do not compare your child's achievements to other children her age. 

4. It is essential that children learn that it is more important to compete against 
themselves than against others. 

5. Establish firm rules and structured routines, including regular mealtimes and 
early bedtimest 

6. Give your child household chores and responsibilities. 

7. Watch for signs of anger when your child comes home from school. He may have 
had a rough day. 

8. Please watch your child's diet; avoid excessive sweets. 




Interfacing with Regular 
Educators 



College does not fully prepare you for everything. 
Don't be afraid or ashamed to ask for help or 
advice from fellow teachers. They are willing to 
help. 

Melissa Moore 



Regardless of whether you are teaching in an elementary, middle, high school, or special center, it 
will be important for you to establish cooperative working relationships with the regular education 
teachers. With the passage of P.L. 94-142. this cooperative working relationship took on addition- 
al importance — students with disabilities are taught in the regular classroom as much as possi- 
ble. As a teacher trained to work with special needs students, you may also And yourself needing 
to assist regular educator who have students with disabilities placed in their classrooms. 

BASIC INGREDIENTS TO A SUCCESSFUL REGULAR AND SPECIAL 
EDUCATION PARTNERSHIP 

1. Be flexible. 

2. Get involved as much as possible in school activities. 9uch as the P.T.A., student 
council, social committee, assemblies, and school in-service programs. 

3. Get to know each teacher's style, classroom procedures, strengths, and needs. 
Understand and respect the content or subject matter expertise that these 
teachers have. Their knowledge can greatly complement your work. 

4. Work harder than you are expected to. Teachers need to build a positive attitude 
toward the specialist position. Help them in any way possible. 

5. Accentuate the positive: Tell teachers what they're already doing well and why it 
works. Remember to say. Thank your 

6. Remember that everyone has the same goal: to help children learn. 

7. Remember that the special needs student may be an unknown challenge to reg- 
ular teachers and the unknown can be frightening. Help them to become com- 
fortable with exceptional students. 



IMPLEMENTATION OF INSTRUCTION 

Since most exceptional students spend part or most of their day in regular education, it is impor- 
tant that you coordinate your instructional program with that of your regular education 

HI! 
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colleagues. Although this collaborative effort may have many different names, there are some es- 
sential conditions necessary for It to be successful. 

1. The relationship must be voluntary. Get to know your regular education col- 
leagues so that you will want to work together. 

2. The relationship must be built on mutual respect for each other's expertise — 
together you can help the student. 

3. Both of you should work together on common goals for the child. 

4. Both of you should be willing to share responsibility and accountability for 
achieving those goals. 

Following are three common collaborative approaches: 

1. Team teaching: Both the regular and special educator teach the same instruc- 
tional objectives with modifications for exceptional students. Modifications in- 
clude additional use of manipulatives, assignment modifications, small group in- 
struction, and individualized instruction or enrichment. 

2. Common curriculum Instruction: The special educator and classroom teacher 
simultaneously teach different instructional levels. Each professional teaches the 
curriculum skills, but the special educator modifies instruction to the individual 
needs of the students. 

3. Supplemental skills development: Exceptional students receive classroom in- 
struction and remedial assistance concurrently. The special educator provides 
the students with supplementary instruction based on skills necessary to func- 
tion on grade level. 

When a student is in need of one of these strategies, it will be necessary to meet with the regular 
class teacher, parent, and other professionals involved in the child's academic program. This can 
be Intimidating to regular educators (and the parents if they aire included). Following are some 
suggestions to help the regular educator feel more comfortable. 

COMMUNICATION STRATEGIES 
Before the Meeting Begins 

1. Set a schedule for the meeting highlighting major topics and/or points to dis- 
cuss and review this briefly with the teacher. 

2. Remind the classroom teacher to bring the student's work samples in the area of 
concern. 

3. Arrange foi refreshments (coffee, water, etc.). 
During the Meeting 

1 . Introduce the classroom teacher to everyone at the meeting. 

2. Have the classroom teacher sit next to you. 

3. When an academic area is a concern, ask questions to probe for further under- 
standing of the exact concern. 

4. Make suggestions to assist the classroom teacher when working with the stu- 
dent. He or she should be able to go back to the classroom with constructive 
teaching approaches, accommodations, and/or modifications. 
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5. Immediately write down on a "things to do" list any responsibilities for which you 
are accountable. 

6. When wrapping up the meeting, directly ask the teacher. "Can we help you in 
any other way?" or "Do you feel comfortable with the recommendations?" 

After the Meeting 

1 . Provide the classroom teacher with a copy of the meeting notes. 

2. Follow through on promises! 

3. Check with the teacher a week or so after the meeting to offer further assistance. 

When special education students are in the regular classroom it is important to monitor student 
behavior and workload on a regular basis. The special educator needs to act as an advocate for 
students while supporting the regular educator. In order to support the regular educator, good 
communication is needed. 



Dealing with the politics of the school forced me to be 
a mediator, salesman, diplomat, and negotiator. Eve- 
ryone in the school— teachers, administrators, par- 
ents, support stqff, et al. — has a Job to do and they 
are all trying to protect the interests of the students 
they serve in the context of their awn situation. How 
was I going to push my own agenda in order to do the 
best possible Job for my students? My involvement in 
CEC really helped me with this situation. It took a lot 
of give and take. I sat down and communicated my 
concerns to the others and listened earnestly as they 
expressed their views to me. 

Uoyd Nakamura 



To build ongoing communication with the regular classroom teacher: 

1. Emphasize the positive attributes of students and the benefits of including them 
in a regular classroom. 

2. Develop each students program with the classroom teacher. 

3. Provide support through team teaching, making modifications, and reinforcing 
students and teachers. 

4. Be flexible. 

5. Set dates to evaluate each program and each student's progress. Keep to that 
schedule. 

6. Modify the program if necessary. 

7. If possible, coordinate your planning time with the classroom teacher, especially 
if you are team teaching, Schedule a regular time to meet. 

8. Before and after school "check in" and ask how things are going, Don't forget the 
"things to do w list, By the end of your rounds the list will surely be filled, 
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9. Have an open door policy for your room. One way to encourage teachers to drop 
by is to have a fresh pot of coffee (or a jar of M & M f s), then just spread the news! 

10. Assist teachers in developing alternate teaching strategies for working with ex- 
ceptional students. 

11. Communicate in writing when necessary. For students who see many adults 
during a school day (such as a classroom teacher, resource teacher, speech ther- 
apist, volunteer) a communication sheet is helpful. 

• Provide the student with a folder and staple the communication sheet in it. 

• Encourage each professional to note what the student worked on during the 
session, the objective mastered, and what needs to be reviewed. 

THE DO S OF WORKING WITH REGULAR EDUCATORS 

1. Find out what is going on in the regular classroom and implement instruction 
that directly correlates to the classroom curriculum. 

2. Keep a "things to do* list close at hand. Write down ideas, teacher requests, etc. 
This will promote organization! 

3. Make time for collaboration. 

4. Know that the following may be resources you can use. 

• Peer tutors 

• Senior citizen volunteers 

• University students 

• P.T.A. 

All of these individuals can work with mainstreamed students in the classroom. 
This offers the regular educator extra support. 

5. Demonstrate "positive talk" when discussing students. Remember the rule of 
confidentiality when talking with teachers. 

6. When suggesting accommodations to the regular educator try to model the pro- 
gram and/or modification. Have the teacher observe how to use the accommoda- 
tion appropriately before expecting him or her to use it. 

7. Suggest modifications that can be implemented with a group of students, such 
as on-task reinforcement and manipulative materials. 

8. When working in the regular education classroom, follow the teacher's class 
rules. This provides the students with consistency and allows teacher teamwork 
to begin. 

9. Give each teacher a copy of your schedule so each one will know where to locate 
you. 

10. Ask regular educators for advice and suggestions. Bouncing ideas back and 
forth promotes a sense of partnership. 

11. Be sure to pass on good words to the principal when the regular education 
teacher is doing good work with students. 

12. Show appreciation for teachers who work well with students with special needs. 
For example, send a thank-you note or give them stickers they can use as re- 
wards for students* good performances. 
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WHERE DOES THE SPECIAL EDUCATOR FIND SUPPORT? 
Support is out there! 
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It's okay to ask for help. Don't hesitate to ask your 
questions. Being organized and seeking resources are 
the key to survival. 

Barbara Danoff 



1. Find those notebooks from your methods courses. It's not time to put them 
away, but time to begin applying strategies. 

2. Your administrator/secretary can be of support to first-year teachers. The prin- 
cipal can assist In setting up positive communication among special and regular 
educators and other members of school-based teams. 

3. Call on fellow special educators. 

4. Participate in inservice programs. 

5. Go back to college: Ask professors for advice and guidance. 

6. Use your colleagues as a support system. 

7. The education of special education students is a shared responsibility. Work 
with the regular educator to problem-solve. 

8. Use CEC as a resource— especially their quarterly journal called TEACHING Ex- 
captioned Children (TEC). 

9. Attend conferences and conventions to learn new strategies. Use them as oppor- 
tunities to discover others who are in similar teaching situations and trade 
ideas. 

10. Get involved in the local CEC chapter. Call CEC's Department of Member and 
Unit Services for a contact at the nearest local chapter. (1-800-845-6232) 

1 1. See what kind of help and support local teachers unions such as affiliates of the 
National Education Association (NEA) or American Federation cf Teachers (AFT) 
can provide. 
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Be Kind to Yourself and Enjoy 

J would tell a first-year teacher to relax, enjoy 
your students and admit to yourself that the first 
year is going to sometimes be rough but that you 
are going to take the mistakes and criticism in 
stride and work to better yourself. It can be Jim! 

Janet Wiite 
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STRESS MANAGEMENT TIPS FOR TEACHERS 

Beginning a new school year is always stressful for any teacher; as a novice, it seems there aire 
even more things to worry about. It is important to your physical and mental health to keep a 
handle on the stressors in your new environment. 

When stress does occur, it is important to recognize and deal with it. As you begin to understand 
more about how stress affects you, you will discover effective ways to ease the tension. Some ide- 
as to keep in mind for addressing or reducing stress follow: 

1. Mix relaxation with your daily teaching responsibilities. After pushing all day, 
don't push more when you come home. Develop a relaxed spirit within yourself. 
Keep a balance in your life — friends, family, work, community, and self. 

2. Make a list of relaxing activities and plan to participate in them at least three 
times each week. Schedule fun! 

3. As you shower in the morning, visualize your routine for that day. 

4. Wear clothes that are comfortable. 

5. Plan to arrive at school at least 15 minutes before you are required to be there. 

6. Find humor in stressful situations. Your students will appreciate and learn from 
your ability to laugh when things don't go exactly as planned. 

7. Anticipate your students' reactions to lessons and plan accordingly. 

8. Get it off your chest. Talk about your day with a caring friend, but avoid getting 
caught up in school gossip, 

9. If you've had a bad day, plan something relaxing to take your mind off the day's 
events: Read a book, exercise, meet a friend for dinner. Then, after youVe recap- 
tured your perspective, evaluate the day's events to determine what, if anything, 
could have been done differently, 

10. Make a few "emergency" lessen plans for those days when you are absent unex- 
pectedly or when your other plans fall through. 

1 1 . Prepare for the next morning before you leave school each day. 
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12. Shun the Supemian/Supenvoman image — don't expect more of yourself than is 
realistic. And, don't expect yourself to immediately discover successful strategies 
for teaching ail of your students — it takes time. 

13. When in doubt, ask questions. 

14. Get help with the tasks you don't fully understand. 

15. Designate one specific place for your keys at home and at school. 

16. Prepare to get all of the illnesses that your students pass around. 

17. Say "no" when your gut feeling tells you to. 

18. Don't rely on your memory. Write down all appointments and arrangements 
made with students, parents, etc. 

19. Make lists of things to do today, this week, this quarter, etc., to help you keep 
your priorities straight. 

20. Keep a list of things you would like to do next year or try a different way. 

21. There is a fine line between caring about the kids and getting too emotionally in- 
volved with them — be careful. 

22. Have fun! This is what you've been trained to do! And yes, it does get easier — 
experience is a great teacher. 



MORE TIPS FOR EASING STRESS 

Beginning a new teaching position can seem like as much work as reinventing the wheel if you try 
to do everything yourself. Therefore, use all the resources available to you— it will help you be 
more effective and ease your stress. 



One situation in which I found myself for which I 
wasn't really prepared was having to deal with irate 
regular educators. You can state laws and definitions 
all you like, but when a teacher wants a problem stu- 
dent out of his or her classroom, no college class will 
tell you how to change his or her mind. To address 
this, I gained the support of the principal, special ed- 
ucation director, counselor and other teachers. A spe- 
cial educator must educate regular education teach- 
ers on how to deal with students in special education 
as well as with borderline students. 

Bob Hitt 



1. Meet with your supervisor or department chairperson as early as possible to find 
out exactly wh?,t is expected and required of you. 

2. Next, explore your classroom to see what materials you have and determine 
what you think you will need. Seek advice from other special education teachers 
in your building. 

3. Seek out other new teachers in your building; these are great people with whom 
to network. Although they may not know much more about the workings of the 
school than you do, they are struggling with the same orientation process. 

4. Find out what materials and/or services your local education agency has availa- 
ble and how you can utilize them. A t . 
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5. Stay In touch with your college classmates; they can be invaluable sources of 
ideas and support. 

6. Learn your district's policy on attending conferences throughout the year. Then 
choose carefully so you gain full benefit from the speakers and presentations you 
hear. After attending a conference, write a synopsis of the presentations to share 
with your colleagues. 

7. Share your ideas and thoughts freely with your colleagues, keeping in mind that 
others may or may not agree with you. 

8. Attend CEC chapter meetings. You will meet people who can be good resources. 

9. Encourage the support and involvement of parents. They can be a helpful re- 
source. 

10. Volunteer to serve as a club sponsor — you will get to work with students in a 
non-academic setting. 

1 1. Enroll in a graduate education course. Expand your knowledge base. Learning is 
like scaffolding. Don't feel like you have to know everything at once. Work on 
building a solid foundation. 

12. Read extensively in professional Journals. 

13. No one understands what it is like to be a teacher, except a teacher. As a result, 
be kind to your colleagues and take care of one other. 



STRESS IN CHILDREN 

Be aware that your students will also experience stress at school. Moreover, a student will often 
take stress out on the person he feels secure with or in the environment where he feels secure (it's 
really a backward compliment!). 



One of my students was working on making change 
up to $1.00. 1 spent months trying a variety of teach- 
ing approaches. We both were just about to put the 
concept away for awhile, when something clicked 
and she understood! We Jumped up and down and the 
next day we had an "I can make change" party. 

Barbara Danoff 



To reduce stress for your students, be aware that exceptional students need: 

1. As much certainty and consistency as possible; 

2. To be surrounded by positive people; 

3. Help to face change: 

4. Lessons in dealing with stress; 

5. Help in coming to terms with visible evidence of their disability; 

6. Help in coping with invisible disabilities: 

7. A chance to help others understand; and 

8. Help in setting goals for themselves. 

tt 
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PRACTICE POSITIVE STRESS MANAGEMENT IN YOUR CLASSROOM 

If you sense your students are feeling quite a bit of stress, you may want to tell them the following 
to help them relax. 

Picture in your mind a bright red marble lying beside your right foot; Wiggle 
your toes for a minute. Feel your toes as they move about inside your shoe. Now 
pick up that red marble with your toes. Curl your toes slowly over it and 
squeeze. Now you have the red marble tight in your toes. Feel how strong those 
toe muscles are. Don't let any other part of your body help. Your toes must hold 
the marble all by themselves. Open your toes and let the marble go. Let your 
toes relax completely. 

Now tighten your leg muscles. Can you squeeze them harder than your toe mus- 
cles? Tense your leg muscles as though you are getting ready to start a race. The 
race isn't quite ready to begin, so you can relax for a minute. Now the other run- 
ners are getting into position. Get ready. Tighten your leg muscles, ready to 
push off. Pull them tight. Ready? They 'have Just signaled that the race has been 
postponed. You can relax. Let your leg muscles go completely loose. 

Now think about your hands and arms. Picture a chinning bar in your mind. Im- 
agine you're putting your hands on the bar and taking a good hold. Feel your 
hands tighten and your arm muscles work as you begin to pull yourself up. 
Make your arm muscles pull even tighter. Feel how hard they are when they're 
pulling. That's fine. Now drop down to the ground. Let your arms and hands re- 
lax. Doesn't it feel good to let your arms sag and go limp? 

Now concentrate on your stomach. Feel it rise and fall as you breathe. Pull in 
your stomach muscles. Pull them so tight that it seems as though they will 
touch your backbone. Now relax and let your stomach muscles go loose. Just let 
them sag. See how good it feels when your muscles relax? 

It is time to let your face do some of the work. Think about your face. Your fore- 
' head is srtnooth, your cheeks and mouth are relaxed. Put your head back and 

just relax for a moment. Now picture in your mind a small leak in the ceiling 
above your head. Notice that a drop of water is about to fall directly on your 
face. When it does, you must scrunch up your eyes and tighten all of your face 
muscles. Your cheeks will push up toward your eyes, your mouth will close 
tightly. Ready? Here comes that drop right onto your face — plopl Now relax those 
tight muscles. Let your cheeks go loose. Relax your mouth and Jaw. 

You may open your eyes now. Do you see how you can talk to different parts of 
your body and tell them when to tighten and when to relax? Doesn't it feel good 
when you can tell your muscles to let go. to loosen? 



An important lesson I learned was to not be too hard 
on myself. Everything will get done in time. Students 
won't be permanently damaged if a lesson doesn't go 
Just the way you planned. Let the students know that 
you are human* And, don't try to go it alone. Find 
someone that you trust and talk to them.. .a lot. 
Share the feelings of frustration and, more impor- 
tantly f the good stuff that happens. 

Theresa Trimm 




Think About It 

During my first year of teaching, I learned to ask 
questions about policies, procedures, regular 
education curriculum, etc., and not try to act like I 
knew it all — because I didn't 

Janet Witte 



This chapter describes some "situations" that you may find yourself in during your teaching ca- 
reer. We hope that by giving you a chance to think about them now, you will feel more comforta- 
ble responding if you find yourself in such a situation. As you think about how you would re- 
spond, keep in mind that there is no "right"' answer— only many alternatives. If possible, talk 
these over with another teacher. 

SITUATIONS TO THINK ABOUT 

1. John has been a severe behavior problem. He has been suspended from school 
before for hitting other students, kicking a teacher, and smashing windows. He 
is a big fellow, and most students and quite a few teachers are afraid of him. 

You have only had a few minor problems with John. Today, however, he seems 
quite irritated. You have been ignoring him and have not even encouraged him 
to do any work. 

You are handing back tests that your class did yesterday. John got a score of 
38. One of the students asks you what the highest test score was and you say, 
"The highest score was 96 and the lowest was 38/ John says softly, but loudly 
enough so everyone can hear, "Why you %&*($!" You look at John and say, 
"Don't you talk like that in this class!" He jumps out of his seat with teeth 
clenched and fists raised and starts walking toward you, What are your options? 
Which option will you choose? Why? 

2. Your school has been plagued by acts of vandalism lately. Last week your princi- 
pal asked all faculty members to keep a sharp eye out for vandals. Three teach- 
ers per day have been assigned to walk the halls during lunch period. Today is 
your day. 

You're walking alone down a hallway at the far end of your building. No one else 
is nearby and all is quiet. Suddenly you hear a loud crash coming from one of 
the student restrooms and some muffled cheering. 

You cautiously open the restroom door. Inside you find 4 very guilty looking stu- 
dents who appear to be shocked by your intrusion, One of the stall walls has 
been pulled from the restroom wall and is laying on the floor. You say, "OK, let 
me have your names." The 4 students say, "No way!" So you say, "OK, come with 
me then." Again they refuse. What will you do next? 
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3. Your self-contained class for multiply handicapped children is housed, along 
with two others, at one end of an elementary school Because of the special 
needs of your children, you and two other teachers are not assigned to bus duly, 
recess duty, or school program responsibilities. As you three walk in, slightly 
late, to a teachers' meeting you overhear a group of teachers talking about you. 
"They really have it easy, you know . . . . u You feel they are envious because you 
have few children and school duties. What Eire your options? How do you handle 
the situation? 

4. One day last week you telephoned Mrs. Tyler to let her know that her daughter 
Beth (one of your students) had not been turning in her homework recently. 
Mrs. Tyler assured you that she would see that Beth had her homework done 
every day. 

The day after you telephoned, Mrs, Tyler called to let you know that Beth would 
be out for a few days because of illness, As you are getting ready for your first 
period class, you see Beth standing in the doorway of your classroom: You ask 
Beth if she's feeling better. She says yes and then breaks down crying. You go to 
her and ask her what's wrong. Between sobs she tells you that her mother beat 
her because of your phone call. Her mother had wanted to keep her out of 
school because of her bruised face. What are your reactions and feelings? Will 
you ask Beth for more details? How or will you follow up with Beth? With your 
principal? With Mrs. Tyler? With community resources? 

5. Sheldon is a constant problem. He has been in trouble in school many times 
and is doing very poorly in his schoolwork. 

Cigarettes are not allowed in your school. Your principal has asked that teachers 
confiscate any that are found. You are walking across your room to check on a 
student's work. You glance toward Sheldon and notice that he has a pack of cig- 
arettes in his pocket. 

You walk over to Sheldon and say, "What's in your pocket?* His response is 
"nothing." You then say, "Let me have them or you are going to the office." Shel- 
don won't give you the cigarettes, so you say, "Go to the office right now." He 
won't do that either. Meanwhile, all work in the room has "stopped and everyone 
is watching the conflict. What are you going to do? How will you get the class 
back on task? 



I found myself having to work with a teacher who 
wouldn't cooperate with me. I attempted several 
times to work with the teacher— no luck. Finally , the 
principal helped me out of the situation. She helped 
me devise a schedule coitflict so I hod to move my stu- 
dents to another general education room. No one ex- 
cept the principal and I knew the real reason. Now I 
ask a lot of questions bqfore placing a student with 
another teacher. 

Wendy Haight 



6, You are a high school learning disabilities specialist and you have been experi- 
encing reasonable success with your students, You are receiving more and more 
referrals from certain teachers, though. Additionally, teachers seem to be send- 
ing you children who have behavior problems rather than learning problems. 
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You have always accepted these referrals, trying to establish a cooperative at- 
mosphere. 

Now you go to one of these teachers to ask if he will accept one of your slow 
learners in his biology class. He flatly refuses, saying that he is too busy to give 
individual help to that child. How will you respond? What next steps will you 
try? 

7. The Sanchezes are new in your community and Juan has only been in your 
classes for 2 weeks. You have never met Mr. Sanchez. 

Ms. Carter, the principal, just called your room and asked you to come to the of- 
fice. She informed you that Mr. Sanchez was there. You have gone to the office, 
met Mr. Sanchez, and have taken a seat next to him. 

Ms. Carter explains to you that Mr. Sanchez is concerned about your ability to 
teach since he doesn't think the information you are presenting in your classes 
is accurate and up-to-date. Mr. Sanchez states, in very diftlcult-to-understand 
English, that this is his major concern. Ms. Carter doesn't come to your defense. 
She simply asks for your response. What will you say to Mr. Sanchez? How do 
you feel about Ms. Carter's handling of the situation? What will you say to Ms. 
Carter? 

8. Ont f your students writes a note to a friend and you pick it up. It contains in- 
formation that the student wants to kill himself. What do you do? 

9. You have evidence that a child is on drugs. What do you do? Do you inform the 
parents? Your principal? How? 

10. You set up a reinforcement contract with one of your student's parents. The stu- 
dent is following through on his part of the contract but the parents are not do- 
ing their share. How do you ensure the parents' participation? 

1 1 . One of your student's parents dies unexpectedly. How do you help? 

12. You hear one of your fellow teachers talking to a student about a confidential 
matter that involves a special education student. What do you do? 

13. After evaluating one of your students, you determine that your classroom is not 
the most appropriate placement for him. You share your findings with the princi- 
pal and recommend that he be put in a more appropriate setting. The principal 
refuses your recommendation and tells you that the student must stay in your 
classroom. What are your options? Do you do anything else, or do you accept the 
principal's ruling, although you know it is not the best situation for the student? 
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Some Closing Thoughts 

One of my fondest memories of my first year of 
teaching was during the second to last week of 
school when one of my lowest functioning 
students was finally able to recognize and write 
his name, a skill that we had worked on all year. 
I knew then that I was going to be able to succeed 
as a teacher and learned not to give up when 
everything looks bad. 

Melissa Moore 

B 



As you know, your first year of teaching will be unlike anything you have experienced and noth- 
ing will prepare you for all the situations you will encounter. Take heart, though: Your second 
year and subsequent ones will be different because of the experience you gained in your first 
year. 

Remember, you will have "bad* days during your first year — as well as throughout your career. 
Bad days don't mean that you've chosen the wrong profession; they simply mean that you Ye hu- 
man. "Unload" whatever happens during the day T both the good and the bad, and be ready to 
start fresh the next day. 

Think about keeping a journal during your first year: Include things you would do differently; 
notes about things that occur that are priceless, humorous, or that you don't want to forget; com- 
ments that your students make; or other memories that you want to keep. It would be enjoyable 
to have these anecdotes to look back on throughout your career. 

Finally, we asked a few teachers, "If you could tell a first-year teacher one thing, what would it 
be? n Their comments provide good closing advice. 



(1) Develop a philosophy about your job. Work toward reaching your philosophi- 
cal goals. (2) Always treat your students and the parents of your students with 
the highest respect. (3) Don't be a "paT to your students, be a guide. (4) Try to 
keep a perspective on the nondisabled population and how your students will fit 
into the community. (5) Remember you are only one person — sometimes you 
won't be successful and you need to be ready to call upon others to help stu- 
dents reach their goals. (6) Never stop learning. 

Judy Larson, teacher of students who have severe 
behavior disorders, Washington 
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Allow/give yourself room for growth, expect constant change, try to stay orga- 
nized, and use your time to your best advantage. 

Natalie Ward, teacher of students who have emotional disabilities 

and mental retardation* Florida 



Always speak positively about your students — even in the teacher's lounge. You 
will hear other teachers speaking negatively about their students, but keep your 
comments positive. You have to be the PR person for your students — no one else 
will do it. Also, don't make waves. Don't try to change the system or tell anyone 
big problems you see within the school. You will have plenty of time for that in 
the future. Good relationships with administrators and staff are more important. 

Wendy Haight, teacher of students who have learning disabilities and 

mental retardation, Michigan 



Maintain your sense of humor. When all the stress and work begin to mount 
and it seems that things never go your way, laughter really helps. 

Lloyd Nakamura, teacher of students who are gifted and talented, Hawaii 



Learn to get along with your fellow teachers and be willing to go the extra mile 
for the best interests of your students. 

Eleanor Coffleld, teacher of students who have speech impairments, Missouri 



Emphasize the positive. Teach as you would to a nonhandicapped child; accom- 
modate his disability, yes, but encourage performance to the extent of his abili- 
ty. Make him proud of each improvement. 

Clarissa Hug, retired teacher, Illinois 



Listen to the kids. Sometimes it's really easy to get caught up in paperwork and 
curriculum guidelines to the point that we forget to really 'listen' to what they 
tell us. 

Lynette Flight, teacher of students who have learning disabilities, Illinois 
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Be open to suggestions, be alert to cues from fellow teachers, and, above all, de- 
velop early In the year a fair, optimistic, consistent approach to managing behav- 
ior in the classroom. Most importantly, be open to learning with and about each 
student to really develop a perspective about students from observation and in- 
teraction—not psychological reports. 

M. Beth Langley, teacher of students who have multiple disabilities, Florida 



Don't try to solve the world's problems, or the school system's problems in one 
year. Do a few things well, rather than everything half-way. You can create a 
repertoire of good methods, materials, and practices over several years. 

Dawn Carson, teacher of students with mental retardation, British Columbia 



Take care of yourself, both physically and mentally. There is nothing worse than 
feeling the pressure and stress of teaching and trying to accomplish something 
when you aire sick. You can only be good for your students when you are good 
for yourself. 

Theresa Tiimm, teacher of students with emotioned 
and learning disabilities, Michigan 



Best of luck and enjoy! 
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Join CEC Today! 

CEC Membership Benefits! 

The Council for Exceptional Children (CEC) is the largest international professional organization 
dedicated to improving educational outcomes for individuals with exceptionalities. 



❖ Find Time-Saving Resources Available Nowhere Else 

Receive TEACHING Exceptional Children and Exceptional Children. Access the 
most comprehensive special education information in the world. Enjoy mem- 
ber discounts — up to 30%— on products and services. 

❖ Boost Tour Skills with Networking and Career Development Opportunities 

It is easy to connect with others who face the same challenges that you do. 
Network with colleagues for ongoing support. CEC membership entitles you 
to automate membership in your state or provincial federations and local 
chapters! Attend CEC professional advancement programs at special mem- 
ber rates. Join CEC's Divisions — providing additional focus to specialized ar- 
eas of interest. 

❖ Money-Saving Membership Benefits 

Benefit from group rates in a variety of hard-to-find insurance and health 
care plans: professional liability, term life, and more. And, valuable asset 
management options: tax-deferred annuity, CEC credit card, FDIC-insured 
money market account, or certificate of deposit. 

Students! Paraprofessionals! Parents! 

Call about special CEC membership categories for you. 



Join Today and Receive . « . 



* 



Annual subscription to: 

• Exceptional Children Value $52 

• TEACHING Exceptional Children Value $35 
Convention registration discounts Value $45 
Workshops discounts Value $20 
Publication and product discounts Value 30% 



Plus! For Members Only . . . 

Added benefits include access to the latest information through the CEC Today newsletter and 
other special reports, all at no additional cost! 



Call: 1-800-845-6232 

The Council for Exceptional Children 

1 920 Association Drive • Reston VA 22091 r 




Appendixes 



INFORMATION RESOURCES AVAILABLE PROM CEC 
Journals 

TEACHING Exceptional Children: This quarterly journal includes state-of-the-art 
classroom methods for the practitioner and articles on programs and practices 
proven to boost teacher effectiveness. Updates on new materials and latest news 
are included in each issue. 

Exceptional Children: This is the journal for special education professionals and 
is published six times annually. It contains comprehensive, thoroughly re- 
searched, in-depth articles on the development and education of exceptional 
children, 

ERIC Clearinghouse on Disabilities and Gifted Education 

The ERIC Clearinghouse is the most complete and comprehensive collection of 
literature on special education information in the world. CEC has housed the 
Clearinghouse since its inception in 1966. 

Professional Materials, Services, and Career Development 

Teaching aids, professional materials and research services are all available — 
and at member discounts. CEC is the standard setter for special education 
teacher preparation, classroom practices, and certification. The annual interna- 
tional convention features 700 professional programs. Topical conferences, sym- 
posia, and workshops are held by CEC and by its chapters, federations, and di- 
visions. Teacher Effectiveness Academies deliver advanced skill training to local 
practitioners and their supervisors. 

Names of Other CEC Members in Your Area 

CEC's Department of Member and Unit Services can provide information about 
the local chapter closest to you so that you can become involved in a local net- 
work of members. For membership information call 1-800-8456-CEC. 

And Much, Much More 

If you have a question, are looking for a particular material, or are searching for 
some resource, call CEC at 703-264-9474 and see if we can help. 
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CEC CODE OF ETHICS FOR EDUCATORS OF 
PERSONS WITH EXCEPTIONALITIES 

We declare the following principles to be the Code of Ethics for Educators of Persons with Excep- 
tionalities. Members of the special education profession are responsible for upholding and ad- 
vancing these principles. Members of The Council for Exceptional Children agree to judge and be 
judged by them in accordance with the spirit and provisions of this Code. 

A. Special education professionals are committed to developing the highest edu- 
cational and quality of life potential of individuals with exceptionalities. 

B. Special education professionals promote and maintain a high level of compe- 
tence and integrity in practicing their profession. 

C. Special education professionals engage in professional activities which bene- 
fit individuals with exceptionalities, their families, other colleagues, stu- 
dents, or research subjects. 

D. Special education professionals exercise objective professional judgment in 
the practice of their profession. 

E. Special education professionals strive to advance their knowledge and skills 
regarding the education of individuals with exceptionalities. 

F. Special education professionals work within the standards and policies of 
their profession. 

G. Special education professionals seek to uphold and improve where necessary 
the laws, regulations, and policies governing the delivery of special education 
and related services and the practice of their profession. 

H. Special education professionals do not condone or participate in unethical or 
illegal acts, nor violate professional standards adopted by the Delegate As- 
sembly of CEC. 



The Council for Exceptional Children. (1993). 

CEC Policy Manual, Section Three, part 2 (p. 4). Reston, VA: Author 

Originally adopted by the Delegate Assembly of The Council for Exceptional Children in April 1983. 
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CEC STANDARDS FOR ENTRY INTO PROFESSIONAL PRACTICE 

A. Requirements for professional practice should be sufficiently flexible to pro- 
vide for the newly emerging and changing roles of special education profes- 
sionals and to encourage experimentation and innovation in their prepara- 
tion. 

B. CEC and its divisions should be the lead organizations in establishing mini- 
mum standards for entry into the profession of special education. CEC 
should develop and promote a model that requires no less than a bachelor's 
degree which encompasses the knowledge and skills consistent with entry 
level into special education teaching. 

C. Each now professional in special education should receive a minimum of a 1- 
year mentorship, during the first year of his/her professional special educa- 
tion practice in a new role. The mentor should be an experienced professional 
in the same or a similar role, who can provide expertise and support on a 
continuing basis. 

D. State and provincial education agencies should adopt common knowledge 
and skills as a basis for providing reciprocity for approval of professional 
practice across state and provincial lines. 

E. Approval of individuals for professional practice in the field of special educa- 
tion should be for a limited period of time with periodic renewal. 

F. There should be a continuum of professional development for special educa- 
tors. The continuum for special education teachers should include at a mini- 
mum: 

(1) Knowledge and skills required to practice as a teacher in a particular 
area of exceptionality/ age grouping (infancy through secondary).* 

(2) Knowledge and skills required to excel in the instruction of a particular 
area of exceptionality/ age group (infancy through secondary).** 

G. Each professional in the field of educating exceptional students (e.g., teach- 
ers, supervisors, administrators, college/ university faculty) should partici- 
pate in a minimum of 25 clock hours each year of planned, "preapproved," 
organized, and recognized professional development activities related to his/ 
her field of professional practice. Such activities may include a combination 
of professional development units, continuing education units, college/ 
university coursework, professional organization (e.g., CEC federations and 
chapters, divisions, subdivisions, and caucuses) service, professional work- 
shops, special projects, or reading professional literature. Employing agen- 
cies should provide resources to enable each professional's continuing devel- 
opment. 

* See CEC Common Core of Knowledge and Skills Essential for All Beginnuig 
Special Education Teachers. Additional entry-level knowledge and skills 
into a particular area of exceptionality are currently under development. 

" Currently under development. 



The Council for Exceptional Children. (1993). 

CEC Policy Manual Section Three, part 2 (p. 12). Reston, VA: Author 

Originally adopted by the Delegate Assembly of The Council for Exceptional Children in April 1983. 



CEC Teacher Resources 



Tough to Reach, Tough to Teach: Students with Behavior Problems 

by SyMa Rockwell 

Through the use of anecdotes, the author prepares teachers for the 
shock of abusive language and hostile behavior in the classroom. This 
book will allow you to have a plan for meeting the challenges of teach- 
ing these students more effective ways to communicate. Provides many 
practical management strategies for defusing and redirecting disrup- 
tive behavior. 

No. P387. 1993. 106pp. ISBN 0-86586-235-4 
Regular Price $22.00 CEC Member Price $15.40 

Integrating Transition Planning into the IEP Process 

by Lynda L. West, Stephanie Corbey. Arden Boyer-Stephens, Bonnie Jones, 
Robert J. Miller, Mickey Sarkees-Wircenski 

Shows how to incorporate transition planning into the IEP process. 
Helps students become self-advocates. Describes skills needed for em- 
ployment, community living, postsecondary education, and leisure ac- 
tivities. Includes three sample IEPs. 

No. P386. 1992. 78pp. ISBN 0-86586-222-2 

Regular Price $15.70 CEC Member Price $11.00 

Survival Guide for the First-Year Special Education Teacher, Revised Edition 

by Mary Kemper Cohen, Maureen Gale, and Joyce M. Meyer 

Tips for new teachers to start you off on the right foot. Tells how to get 
organized, how to get to know the students, how to get along with co- 
workers and parents, and how to take care of yourself. 

No. P335R. 1994. 48pp. ISBN 0-86586-256-7 

Regular Price $12.00 CEC Member Price $8.40 

Resourcing: Handbook for Special Education Resource Teachers 

by Mary Yeomans Jackson 

Gives special education teachers the help they need to fill new roles out- 
side the self-contained classroom. Shows how to be the best resource to 
other teachers, administrators, community agencies, students, and 
parents. Written by a practitioner who knows how to make ij^vork. 

No. P366. 1992.64pp. ISBN 0-86586-219-2 ^ 

Regular Price $12.00 CEC Member Price $8.40 



Prices may change without notice. 

Send orders to: The Council for Exceptional Children. Dept. K40950. 3 920 
Association Drive, Reston, VA 22091-1589. 1-703-620-3660 Voice/TTY 

Quantity discounts based on regular prices for orders of the same title shipped 
to one address are as follows: 10-49 copies, 20%; 50-99 copies, 25%. For 
orders over 100 copies, please call 1-703-264-9468 for special pricing. 
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